


BOARD OF GOVERNORS’ MEETING 
1 7 NOVEMBER 1969 



■by HARVEY MAYNE, 



-At this meetings which convened at 4:04 p.m. 
on Monday, 17 November, the Board of Gov- 
ernors, regretfully accepted the resignation of 
one of its most active members. Mr. E.’ P. 
Taylor (B. Sc. ’22), a Nassau-based inBustrialist 
who has rendered con^derable service to Mc- 
Gill University through his activities in the 
Alma Mater Fund and the McGill Fund 
Council, announced his resignation in a letter 
dated 25 October, 1969. Mr. Taylor explained 
that since he has beeiTpermanently settled in 
the Bahamas and makes infrequent visits to 
' Montreal, he has been able to give only “poor 
attention” to the . Board’s affairs' ini the last 
three or four years. “The University is facing 
serious problems,” he said, “it should have 
somebody more active.” 

D. Lome Gales,' Executive Dir^or of bpth 
the Graduate Society and the McGill Fund 
Council, praised Taylor as “one of the niost 
devoted and generous supporters of the Uni- 
versity. His resignation is a severe loss to the 
Board of Governors, but I can understand his 
-reasons. 

■ “Mt. Taylor organized and was the chair- 
man- of the Alma Mater Fund from 1948 until 
1950. In those two years, he spent at least the 
equivalent of six working months on the road, 
selling the idea of AMF from coast to coast 
in his pri'vate plane. Since then he h^ worked 
indefatigably for the University. 

“As Chairman of the Fund Council, Mr. 
Taylor headed McGill’s five-year fund raising 
campaign from 1964-1969, and person^ly 
rais^ contributions towards that campaign. 

“If he undertook to do something, and he 
did many things, he threw himself in to do 
the task. His devotion to the university and 
willingness to work tio matter how busy he was, 
indicates the loss we suffer at his departure.” 



n other business, the Board approved two 
resolutions deling with the election of a new 
chancellor, after a fairly heated debate. These 



are: 



1. Moved by Governor Peter Laing: 

That the question of mode of nomination 
and election of the Chancellor, set out in 
Chancellor Ross’s memorandum,^be referred 
to the Committee on Continuing Review of 



University Government for urgent report on 
its desirability and implications. 

2. Moved by Governor Arnold Heeney:’ 

That the necessary procedures by way of 
amendment to the by-laws or otherwise be 
taken to give effect, as soon as possible, to 
the decision of the Board on September 4968 . 
with respect to the decision of the office of 
Chancellor and Chairman'^of the Board of 
Governors, so that such division of function 
may be open to implementation if deemed 
desirable upon appointment of a successor 
to the present Chancellor.- 



overhor Laing proposed his motion 
so that a review could be mi^e of propos- 
als outlined in a document prepared by the . 
Chancellor in July 1968. In view of the fact 
that the Senate now outnumbered the Board, 
Mr. Laing felt it was riot justified to have the 
next Chancellor elected by the method already 
agreed to, i.e. the vote of a joint meeting of 
Senate and the Bo^d of Governors. 

Vice-Principal Frost (Professional Affairs) 
agreed with Governor Laing’s motion, and 
added that the ^rious danger of the method 
of election already agreed to would be the 
possibility that “the Principal would become 
a creature of Senate.” “Soirie of us fear that 
in the long-run that method of selection will 
not affect the position of Chancellor so much 
as the Principal,” he said; “It will become 
impossible to appoint a Principal' except by a 
majority decision of Senate . . . The Principal 
'cannot derive his power from the Senate.He 
mtist be, independent of Senate . What you 
do with the post of Chancellor wpuld be the 
same with the Principal.” k 

The Chancellor replied, “that is why I re- 
commended this method for Chancellor and 
not for Principal.” 

Governor Heeney’s motion regularizes the 
other proposal recommended by the Chancellor 
in his 'memorandum. It is felt that if the duties 
of office were to be too burderisome, the Board 
might elect its own chmrmtm and alleviate the 
Chancellor of this extra responsibility. How- 
ever, the Statutes will only make this step 
/optional, not mandatory. 

As a point of information, Vice-Priricipal (Ac- 
ademic) Oliver announced that for one year. 



the University will be providing two-thirds of 
the funds required by the McGill Community 
Programme, the remaining funds to be award- . 
ed from Students’ Society. 

Professor Oliver explained that MCP links : 
various health and service organizations at 
McGill to teaching programs and learning p^ 
cesses.' . ' ■ - 

“Although McGill cannot be a welfare 
agency, or give funds for extra-curricular acti- 
vities,” the Vice-Principal added, ‘Hhe activity 
has to relate to the teaching and- learning pro- , 
cess and must ensure the involvement of the 
university community in each.” 

The Principal reported that discussions had 
been taking place in the Executive Committee 
with representatives from the McGill Associa- 
tion of University teachers. “These discussions 
will continue,” he said, “with the undertaking 
of eventually recommending to the Board that 
salaries be kept in line with the national 
average, as'has been done here in the last three 
'years.” ' . 



T 



‘he Board was asked to consider a pro- 
posal passed by the Senate on 15 October, 
which would recommend that Article V, Sec- 
tion I Of the University. Status be amwded 
to allow full-time lecturers to vote for Senate' 
This would increase the franchise from about 
-1,100 to 1,300 when the Statutes are amended. 

The Board unanimously approved a motion 
by Governor Sandiford that the motion be 
accepted in principle. If technical difficulties 
arise as to the definition of “lecturer’-’ these 
would be referred to the Board’s Executive 
-Committee. 
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Lastly, the Board unanimously supported the 
proposal to establish a 'visiting committee to 
review the curriculum and structure of the - 
Biological Sciences. The Committee, which will 
consist of three academics from North Ameri- 
can and abroad, will study the existing struc- 
tures of the Biological Sciences for several days - 
and make. recommendations for any reforms , 
needed. Vice-Principal Oliver said this com- - 
mittee would be particularly important, be- 
cause “the boundaries between various disci- 
plines are getting harder to define, and we need 
to know if the existing structures are best.” 
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A SOCIAL DESIGN 
FOR 

SCIENCE 



Guest Editorial by Rene Dubos, 
Rockefeiler University 



It appears that industrial societies can continue 
producing more and more of everything, for 
larger and larger numbers of persons, as they 
have done at an increasing rate during the past 
two centuries. And yet, I believe that, despite 
appearances, the kind of quantitative expan- 
sion of the economy which has been so charac- 
teristic of the 19th and 20th cehtu'bies will soon 
come to an end and that we shall witness 
within a very few decades a reorientation of 
the scientific and technologic enterprise. 

All ecological systems, whether man-made 
or natural, must in the long run achieve a state 
of equilibrium and be self-regenerating with 
regard to both energy and materials. The eco- 
, logy of highly industrialized nations has been 
in a state of disequilibrium for several decades. 
Furthermore, ecological instability’ is increasing 
at such an accelerated rate that disasters are 
inevitable if the trend continues. We cannot 
afford to delay much longer the development 
of a nearly “closed” system in which materials' 
will retain their value throughout the system, 
by being recycled instead of discarded. 

The ecological constraints on population and 
technological growth will inevitably lead to 
social and economic systems different from the 
onps in which we live today.'' In order to survie, 
mankind will have to develop what might be 
called a steady state. The steady state formula 



is so different from the philosophy of endless 
quantitative growth, which has so far governed 
Western civilization, that it may cause wide- 
spread public alarm. Many persons will mista- 
kenly assume that the world is entering a 
period of stagnation, leading eventually to de- 
cadence. Yet, a steady state is compatible with 
creative chahges. In fact, change within a 
closed system will probably offer intellectual 
(and, in particular, scientific) possibilities much 
more challenging than those offered by the kind 
of rampant growth that has prevailed during 
the past century. The.steady state might m the 
end generate a scientific renaissance. But this 
will not happen without a conscious, and pro- . 
bably difficult, effort on the part of the scien- 
tific establishment. 

So far, universities and research institutes 
have largely remained aloof from the problems 
that the world will face in an acute form before 
this century is over. But the pressure of public 
opinion will soon force scientists out of this 
aloofness. Scientists will have to redirect their 
thoughts and skill away from the problems in 
which they are now interested, toward prob- 
lems of larger social significance. Rapid and 
profound shifts in are^ of emphasis will there- 
fore occur with regard to theoretical science 
and to technology. 

New scientific concepts emerge from science 



itself, either as products of its own internal logic 
or thrgugh accidental discoveries which present 
some analogies to the mutations of the biologi- 
cal world. This aspect of the advancement of 
knowledge might be called the internal history 
of science. ^Equally important is the external 
history of science, because the development of 
a new concept, and especially its conversion 
into a form which is meaningful for society at 
large, is profoundly- influenced by the social 
niilieu. In this sense, many discoveries have 
been a function of the conditioning scientists 
receive as members of society. The constraints 
inherent in the world of the immediate future 
make ideas concerned with design, rather than 
accumulation of facts related to growth, the 
dominant nieeds in the advancement of science 
and of technology. 

This editorial is adapted from a speech delivered on 
14 November at the dedication of the new science 
building at Barnard College of Columbia University. 

Reprinted from Science (14 November 1969), 
'^Science magazine. 



CANADA AND WORLD HUNGER 



by GORDON THOMPSON 



Addressing the Twenty-third Memorial As- 
sembly, Dr. Robert McLure told his Macdon- 
ald audience: “Probably the greatest problem 
for mankind is adapting to our own inven- 
tion— our own development.” The outspoken 
Moderator of the United Church added "our 
greatest crisis is how to handle the shrinking 
world that we have created.” 

This year, the Memorial Assembly was pre- 
sided over by McGill Chancellor Howard Ross. 
The Principal, Dr. . Rocke Robertson, intro- 
duced Dr. McLure .whose topic was “Canada 
and World Hunger.” 

The widely travelled son of a Missionary to 
China spent much of his early life in China 
and lived there until the Communist Revolu- 
tion. Dr. McLure has' devoted his life to bring- 
ing medical assistance to people in the develo- 
ping nations. Speaking from his own experience 
as a medical missionary. Dr. McLure said it 
took a spirit of adventure to go to developing 
nations and teach the people of the villages 
to overcome their greatest need, which is to 
grow more food. Noting that some people held 
the view that “adventure was a breakdown in 
planning” while others felt it was “risk without 
a purpose,” Dr. McLure confimended to his 
audience the kind of adventure that required 
both the ability to make quick decisions and 
a deep sense of involvement. 



With 50 per cent of the world population 
under 21 years of age. Dr. McLure said there 
is a revolution coming which has been under- 
way for the past few years and which will reach 
a crisis within the next ten years. He called 
this the “revolution of rising expectations.” The 
jet, the satellite and the transistor radio have 
obliterated distances and caused the world to 
shrink. This shrinking world has made our high 
standard of living obvious to people in the 
developing nations, and these people want to 
get some of the action for themselves. This is 
a hungry world where 50 per cent' of the people 
die without ever having had a single satisfying 
meal and where 10,000 have died from starva- 
tion in the past 24 hours. Living in a nation 
where hunger completely changes people’s 
thinking makes food an obsession excluding all 
else, in a way that people with full stomachs 
can never imagine. Nothing takes the place of 
food and still. Dr. McLure went on, giving food 
is not enough. You cannot feed a starving man 
arid walk away because his thoughts are, “they 
are going to keep me today to let me starve 
at some future date.” 

People in developing nations have to be. 
taught to provide more food for themselves. Dr. 
McLure underlined the fact that one of the 
miracles of the modern world is that illiterate 
peasants can greatly increase their productivity 



by using new agricultural technology. For 
example, science has developed wheat strains 
enabling yields to increase from 10 to 84 bush- 
els per acre in a four-month growirig season. 

Due to the fact that our society has talked 
so much and delivered so little in' the way of 
help for these starving people, a tremendous 
credibility gap has developed. Dr. McLure- 
quoted an expression used by people in many 
of the developing countries: “White man’s 
words, only fool the white man.” 

Dr. McLure concluded by remarking ^that 
the picture of the earth rising over the moon’s 
horizon was probably the most significant and 
widely circulated picture ever taken. This pic- 
ture showed in the simplest terms that we on 
earth are in many ways on a space capsule. 
Like those on a space capsule, we are vitally 
iriterdependent and nations with a high degree 
of technical development need to get on with 
the business of meeting the challenge of the 
rising expectations of our fellow man. 

Mr. Thompson is Information Officer for Macdonald 
College. 




Dr. C. P. Lebl&nd: '‘the majority of students 
are suspicious of the emotionalism introduced in 
. the form of socio-political contestations/’ 
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Reporter: In recent years, you have entered 
vigorously into the pn-going debate on McGill 
Campus coPceming the relations of Universi- 
ties and Society, the place of students in a 
democratic university, and the role and re- 
sponsibilities of the staff. Would you first com- 
ment on the function of the University in Soci- 
ety? 

Leblond: The function of the University -is 
twofold: teaching and research. These two 
functions have to be exercised by the staff with 
the participation of at least the graduate stu- 
dents. Therefore, each member of the staff has 
to organize his life so as to find enough time 
to do research in addition to his assigned 
teaching; this research has to be his guide and 
inspiration in teaching. If teaching and re- 
search were adequately done, the most impor- 
'tant roles of the University would be achieved. 
Reporter: Do you think that staff members 
should make a point to orient their activities 
toward service to Society? 

Leblond: Many staff members, particularly 
senior ones, render direct service to Society in 
addition to their indirect service in teaching 
and research. For instance, during the past 
three years, I worked as a member of the Com- 
mission of Higher Education of the Superior 
Council of Education of the Province of Que- 
bec. This year, I will be going to Ottawa peri- 
odically as a member of a committee of the 
Medici Research Council (the organization 
responsible for the support of research going 
on in hospitals and imiversities across the 
country). Some colleagues work on Government 
committees dealing with pollution, nutrition, 
etc. Yet their first -duty is to concentrate on 
teaching and research in their specialty. 
Reporter: Does the teaching of medical stu- 
dents touch on social preoccupations? 

Leblond: It often does. For instance, the first 
year curriculum includes a “behavior” course, 
which among other things aims at making the 
students conscious oftheir social responsibility. 

My own field of teaching does not deal 
directly with social preoccupations other than 
maldng sure that the student has the expert 
knowledge required for his profession. Private- 
ly, I have encouraged medical students to par- 
ticipate in the efforts of the McGill Medical 
Undergraduate Society at the Point St. Charles 
Clinic (which incidentally I would like to see 
described in detail periodically in the Reporter 
and the McGill Daily). 

Reporter: How do your students feel about 
social and political problems? 

Leblond: TTiey certainly seem to be interested: 
the voting age is or will soon be 18. The stu- 
dents must, therefore, act as enlightened citi- 
zens. However, they must not act as authorities. 

My impression is that the majority of stu- 
dents are suspicious of the emotionalism intro- 
duced in the form of socio-political contesta- 
tions. They- welcome involvement in social 
problems, but they are often critical of the 



by HARRY E. THOMAS. 



Leblond 



efforts made to involve the whole University 
in political action. 

You may recall that, last year, some student 
senators tried to convince Senate that, in the 
name of the University, support should be 
expressed for an intended teachers’ strike. Most 
Senators disagreed, for there is danger in the 
University’s taking a united stand on socicnpo- 
litical problems. As you know, the role of the 
University scholar is to investigate problems 
in depth without being impaired by pressure 
from religious, political and other extraneous 
influences, and to follow truth wherever it will 
lead him. There is in- my view something 
“sacred” about maintaining the University, as 
such, free of all these influences. 

I also had personal objections against t^ng. 
an official political stand as a member of Sen- 
ate. While I may be expert in Histology (Mi- 
croscopic Anatomy), I had no special knowl- 
edge of the problem under discussion. Surpris- 
ingly, several -student senators argued pri- 
vately that my opinion would mean inuch more 
than that of a student or a taxi driver, for 
example. But, in a political sense, and this is 
the way it must be iii a democracy, my opinion 
has no more value than that of a student or 
a taxi driver. During the last Federal election, 

I made it a game to talk to a number of staff 
about political opinions and I gathered the 
impression that the. votes among the members 
of the staff were distributed in the same manner 
as among the population at large. Whatever 
the case may be, the fact of being an expert 
in one field— medicine or chemistry or what- 
ever— doesn’t give the right to express an au- 
thbritative opinion on the war in Viet Nam, 
or on any other political subject. Naturally we 
hold opinions, but we must not as scholars give 
loo much value to our own views in the politi- 
cal field. Neither of course must the students! 
Reporter: How do you visualize your relation 
as a Universitystaff member to society at large? 
More precisely, how do you decide whether yoii 
should accept or reject a given social service? 
Leblond: It may first be pointed out that the 
concept of social service held by some students 
is rather restricted. One day, one of them 
walked into my office and stated: “It is wrong 
to. work on the Golgi apparatus. You should 
be studying cancer so that your work woQld 
be useful to society.” It took me a good half 
hour to make him understand that someone 
has to do basic work, which may or may not 
have practical applications. Work on the Golgi 
apparatus may influence’ thinking on many 
diseases and possibly have more effect on the 
finding of a cure for cancer than if I were 
directly working on such a treatment. History ' 
has often- shown that fundamental research 
could do as much or more for mankind than 
applied research. 

If progress is to. go on, basic research has 
to be done somewhere by someone. Tradition- 
ally, the University has provided the setting, . 
and the University professor has served as the 
manpower. I believe that there is no justifica- 
tion for changing this order of things. This is 
not to say, however, that there is no place for ■ 
applied research in a university. Indeed, there 
ju-e many instances when if such research were 

continued on page 6 
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A TOAST 
TO F.R. SCOTT 



n September 19, Frank Scott’s seven- 
tieth birthday, a group of friends and col- 
leagues assembled at the Faculty Club to help 
the McGill professor emeritus and former Dean 
of Law celebrate and to pay him tribute. The 
evening program called upon Prime Minister 
Pierre Elliot Trudeau,- Percy Corbett, (Dean 
of the Law Faculty at the time Frank Scott 
attended McGill as a student), Mr. Justice Bora 
Laskin (member of the Ontario Court of Ap- 
peals) and poet A.J.M. Smith. For the obvious 
reasons of space limitatioi>s we are able to 
publish at this time only part of the Prime 
Minister’s tribute, and Mr. Smith’s poem. The 
primary organizers of the event were H. Carl 
Goldenberg, Q,C., who presided, and Jacob S. 
Ziegel, McGill Faculty of Law. 

Mr. Goldenberg: 

Friends of Frank Scott: we’re gathered here 
tonight to pay tribute, and to celebrate with, 
him his 70th birthday . . . 

Now I am going to challenge the Prime 
Minister of Canada to propose a toast to Frank 
Scott. However, I am not presenting him as 
the Prime Minister, I am presenting him as 
our friend, Pierre Trudeau, an old friend and 
admirer of Frank Scott. 

Pierre Trudeau: 

Mr. Chairman, Marion and Frank, friends of 
Frank and Marion. Our guest of honour is a 
great connoisseur of irony. Many of you .are 
in that category yourselves, and I am sure you 
are aware of the irony of the present situat- 
ion-me presenting this toast. That it should 
have come to this, Frank! That this caustic 
critic of society, this scourge of the establish- 



ment, this nemesis of premiers and prime min- 
isters, should be toasted by the present resident 
of 24 Sussex! 

This is a tribute to the kind of man that 
Frank is. Thus the whirlygig of time . . . what 
does it do to Frank? It brings in a lot of sur- 
prises. I, for one, am consoling mysdf by the 
fact that, as usual (I judge this by the prog- 
ram), that Frank will have the last word. And, 
as usual, he will put everything into perspecti- 
ve— a caustic, human, irreverent, but always 
relevant perspective. 

Carl, first I want to thank you for having 
gathered us here. I am sure that if you had 
invited everyone who has admired and liked 
Frank, we would have had a mass meeting here. 
But you chose to have a gathering which is 
something between the Masseys and the mas- 
ses— a gathering of professors and poets, of 
practising politicians,' constitutional lawyers 
and Judges and deans. I think we have man- 
aged to bave the League for Social Reconstruc- 
tion, socially reconstructed here tonight. . 

Well, the kind of man -who could have 
brought all these various people together, one 
who has joined in his own person the poet and 
the constitutional lawyer under the defender 
of human liberties everywhere, and the great 
advocate of French and English unity in Can- 
ada, and Lady Chatterly’s lawyer. A man who 
gathers in himself so many talents and who 
has them reflected in so many of his friends, qf 
different vocations, it is sometimes thought that 
he must be somewhat of a disorganized person. 
On the contrary, I think of Frank as a very 
united human being, one who synthesizes in 
himself all these aspects of the social reformer, 
of the poet, of the activist, one who is poetic 



in his constitutional writings, one who is a great 
jurist in his political and social activism, and 
one who is an agitator through his cynical 
verse. All these things, you bring together, 
Frank, and we love and respect you for them. 

We are all Francophiles here. What I mean 
is that we are great admirers of frankness in 
Scott. If I can push that one a little further, 
I would say what a great thing, and J. L. Ga- 
gnon would know this, that the Commissioner 
of the B & B Commission should join in his 
very name the two groups which brought most 
to this society, the Franks and the Scots . . . 
I think the most private and personal memories 
are ones that I gathered on a trip with Frank 
on the Mackenzie River a little more than ten 
years ago; twelve, I guess, when many, many 
things happened and when I think he produced 
some of his greatest verse. One line I remember 
about Mackenzie, “being sucked down by the 
inexorable ice” or something like that. But the 
instance I remember best was . . . 

Well, I could go on and on, but our guest 
of honoiu- is the model of brevity and I will 
try not to abuse your time. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I finally want to say, though, that there 
are |nany aspects of Frank and I only men- 
tioned some that we all would like to under- 
score, but I think thaTthe toast I will give will 
be to the total man, to the poet, to the fighter 
for civil liberties, to the lawyer we admire, to 
the teacher we all learned from, to the lover 
of life with whom we have all- enjoyed many 
days of our own lives, and above all, to the 
great human being, I ask you all to join me 
in drinking a toast to Frank Scott. To Frank. 



V 



to FRANK SCOTT 

on the occasion of his seventieth birthday 



Poet and Man of Law— O brave anomaly I— 
dove wise and serpent-tongued for Song or Plea— 
a parti-colored animal, committed, parti-pris 
but not a party jman, a Man, and free. 

Padlock unlocker and voice with a key, 
unbanner of books, and by a natural necessity 
against duplicity and privileged Duplessity. 

But what endears you most to me, 

old friend, ’s your love and practice of sweet poesy. 

I ask, then, what it means to be a poet: 

—to grasp the Muse’s saxophone ^d blow it? 

—to have a quivering soul, and show it? 

—to prance in purple like an Emperor’s clown? 
or tickle the gallant salons of the town? 
or lift the Holy Grail, and toss it down? 



Not today, I think. Wrong answers drop, 

. facile as angels’ tezurs, and plop 
so dully unctuous you cry “For God’s sake, STOP!” 

To be a poet, Frank, you’ve shown 
’s a harder thing. .It is to be a stone, 
an eye, a heart, a lung, a microphone, 

a voice, but, not a voice alone, a hand, 
a hand to grasp a hand, a leg to stand 
on, nerves to fe^l, and in supreme command, 

the shaping mind that shapes the poem 

as it shapes the man, four-square, and needle-eyed, 

and Frank. 



AJ.M. SMITH 
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mass of students to insure a constructive orien- 
tation of student opinion. As for myself, I am 
convinced that any staff member who carries 
out research and teaching .well is fulfilling his 
social role adequately. 

Reporter: Are there not cases of direct respon- 
sibility of the University to Society? 

Leblond: There are; and I already mentioned 
one, the duty of the Medical School to make 
the student aware of his responsibilities toward 
his patients. I imagine a sociologist must also 
have his heart open to social problems. There 
are such problems as social attitude' playing 
a role in many other activities of the University. 
I particular^ h^e in mind the relation of 
McGill University to French Quebec. 
Reporter: What do you think McGill’s role 
should be in the province? 

Leblond: Universities— or at least great univer- 
sities-are supranational. “La science n’a pas 
de patrie.” The research coming out of univer- 
sities spreads its benefits throughout the world, 
although Universities have local roots. McGill 
has had local roots in the English-speaking 
community, but received relatively few 
French-spekking students since these were in- 
clined to go to French universities. 

The need for close contact with the French 
community is ^deeply felt now. With this 
thought in mind, I wrote to the Principal about 
two years ago and suggested that steps be taken 
toward giving all our students a working 
knowledge of French, since McGill graduates 
would thus integrate better into the French- 
speaking community. In particular, I proposed 
that medical students be trained so as to be 
able to interview patients in French and thus 
improve the diagnosis and treatment of their 
French Canadian patients. The Principal ex- 
pressed sympathy for the idea of giving a work- 
ing knowledge of French to all McGill students, 
but considered it impracticable, partly because 



of the huge organization work required for 
teaching French to so many thousands of stu- 
dents, partly because it was thought unfair to 
impose on English-speaking students at McGill 
a burden which they would not have in other 
Canadian universities. 

In to-day’s perspective, it is more urgent than 
two years ago to implement the goal of giving 
our students a worldng knowledge of French, 
however difhcult the task may be. The author- 
ities of the University are now paying much 
more attention to the problem. . 

Reporter: Should not McGill become a bilin- 
gual university? 

Leblond:. A bilingual university is a myth'. 
Courses at McGill are in Etiglfsh and should 
remain in English if we want students to un- 
derstand the subtleties that are part of higher 
education. On the other hand, each specialized 
student should learn to. use the French lan- 
guage in his specialty. As for staff members, 
they should keep on lining French for many 
reasons, were it only to meet their colleague 
from the other side of Mount Royal. The 
Women Associates of McGill sponsor a French 
Conversation group and a French playreading 
grou)}; in which staff members have partici- 
pated; such groups provide a painless and 
pleasant method of improving one’s French. 
Several years ago; the Mathematics Depart- 
ment held some joint seminars with their col- 
leagues of the University of Montreal; these 
I understand were alternately in French and 
in English, thore should be many- such initia- 
tives. 

There seems to be a good deal of interest 
among pur students in participating in the 
integration of McGill within the French Com- 
munity. I hope that they will be willing to 
make the necessary effort to become proficient 
in French in their specialty. And this means 
taking bn an extra load of workl 



teaching it remains a proper activity of the 
University. Incidentally, there is one more step 
beyond applied research; this might be called 
implementation. It is not our job, since the 
University simply does not have the practical 
resources for this activity.. 

To illustrate these points, let me cite the 
example of fluoridation of water. Through 
research, one discovers that the ingestion of 
fluoride helps prevent deterioration of teeth 
and bones. The role of applied research is to work 
out how this can best 1^ done; for instance,^ 
fluoride may be added to drinking water pro- 
vided that the right dose is used, neither too 
high to be toxic nor too low to be ineffective. 
Next, the implementation consists in finding out 
how fluoride may be uniformly mixed with 
drinking water, what type of equipment is to 
be used and so on. This is not all, As fluorida- 
tion is important for the health.of the commu- 
nity, it becomes necessary to convince the poli- 
ticians to pass laws and decide whether they 
can provide the money. As this business moves 
further and ^rther away from the basic re- 
searcher, he can only assume less and less' re- 
sponsibility and apply his knowledge to other 
basic scientific challenges. The integration of 
the basic~ researcher in the development and 
implementation of scientific projects of value 
to society would take him away from his own 
role. This logical order of priorities seems to 
be beyond the comprehension of some of the 
politically oriented students. In fact, they 
would, like to set themselves up as judges of 
what research can or cannot be carried out by 
staff members. This would not only be tragic 
as a denial of the University,’ but catastrophic 
to the wellbeing of society. It is up to the large 



ASUS PRESIDENT RESIGNS 
REPORTER SCOLDED 



the Arts and Science Faculty, presented a writ- 
ten statement to the Executive last week out- 
lining his philosophy of society. 

Meanwhile, the Reporter has been sharply 
criticized by some of the remaining members 
of the ASUS • Executive. The Executive has 
strongly reacted to, the Reporter publishing 
statements questioning the representative na- 
ture of the Executive and of the methods by 
which it conducts its business, especially fi- 
nance. Mr. Caron denies that he ever said the 
ASUS Executive was not democratic, as re- 
ported in the McGill Daily of Tuesday, 18 No- 
vember. “The McGill Students’ Council has 
six members elected by acclamation,” he as- 

)) ^T^l- - ^ .* n • 



passer -<le I’autre bord pour participer k la 
revolution.’ On n’a plus rien d faire dans le 
milieu bourgeois anglophone.” 

Mark Krasnick, who has been in close co- 
operation with Mr, Caron throughout this term 
as Manager of “Book-Ends,” claimed that Mr. 
Caron’s resignation is a direct result of non- 
co-operation within the Executive. 

“He had no one to help hina,” Mr. Krasnick 
explained to the Reporter, “he couldn’t do ev- 
eiything himself.” 

Mr. Caron on student politics: “Arid then 
w.e have the student governments. In miy sub- 
jective opinion the objective function of 
student governmerits is to keep the students 
thinking that ‘someone’ is taking care of their 
interests. This has the effect of making students 
feel they do not have to get involved. 

“Those who have got involved once'or more 
in these ‘representative’ elected bodies soon find 
out that not much can be done to effect any 
change. And anyway, number games in student 
politics are not relevarit to anything- impor- 
tant.” 

Mr. Caron has not disclosed exactly how he 
will now attempt to realize his goals for the 
university and society. He now joins the ranks 
of at least eight other student leaders who have 

continued page 16 



serted, “we have only two.” The acting Presi- 
dent of the ASUS is one of these two. 

Although Mr. Caron’s action surprised most 
observers, his ideas did not. The ex-President 
has participated in many “radical” campaigns 
at McGill, and was one of the chief proponents 
of the recent conference, '“McGill’s Role in 
Quebec,” at which much criticism has been 
directed by administrative officers and faculty 
at McGill. In an editorial item, published by 
the McGill Daily on Thursday, 6 November, 
Mr. Caron said “Ori allcns-nous? II y a des 
anglophones qui disent, ‘C’est le temps de 
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because the troupe will be, at the beginning, 
predominantly amateur. 

The second level of activity is that of the 
“long-term exercises.” These exercises would be 
sections of the play which require months or 
weeks to prepare, heavily scripted material, or 
material which requires well-trained actors or 
perfomiers. These exercises will always be 
complete in themselves. That is, once ready, 
they will be presented independent of any other 
Genesis 2 event. 

The third level is that of the “short-term 
exercise and performance.” In terms of the 
public, here is where the action of Genesis. 2 
will be most apparent. An illustration would 
explain this activity best: On a Saturday there 

"Genesis 2 presents 
' Beneath this there 
saying “Auditions— 
p.m.” The play, which might 



Introduction: 

Genesis 2 grows out of a concern for the prob- 
lems of pollution, educational absurdity and 
individual powerlessness in contemporary soci- 
ety. It is an attempt to wrestle with pollution, 
as well as many related problems such as Com- 
munity, Folk Art, collective purpose, etc., on 
a wide, social base, using theatrical forms; 

Genesis 2 is at the moment an idea without 
formal ties to any organization and' receiving 
no formal assistance from any institution or 
agency. It might be considered as a proposal 
for a McGill 150th anniversary project. 

We are not 
free. And the sky 
' can fall on our 
heads. 

And the theatre 
has been 
aealed 

to teach us that 
first of all. 

-ANTONIN ARTAUD 



appears a notice saying: 
xxipcxx at eight o’clock.” 
would be another note, i 
rehearsal 'from 1 
be an improvisation of some kind, would be 
rehearsed during the day and performed that 
night. The number of persons as “audience” 
which would be allowed in to the performance 
would depend on the kind of thing xxxxxx 
would be. 

The evening performances of Genesis 2, which 
might happen six nights a week (a different 
event each night), would begin with one of a 
number of set pieces. This would then bridge 
into xxxxxx and then, if xxxxxx should have 
an ending, there would be another bridge into 
one of a number of set pieces for concluding 
the evening. Performances would last about six 
hours, on the average. 

Everything which happens in the worlcshop, 
both in rehearsal and performance, will ^ 
material for jjossible inclusion in the final ver- 
sion of the epic drama. 

The presentation of Genesis 2 
We hope that Genesis 2, the full play, will be 
performed for the first time in August 1970. The 
troupe would then travel across Canada and, 
if feasiblcj to the USA. ( 

In addition, it may be possible that Genesis 
2 will develop many Workshops and more than, 
one Troupe. It may be that a travelling troupe 
could perform in Canada in the summer and 
move south in the winter. It' may also be possi- 
ble that a riew troupe be established each year, 
through the workshops. It may also occur that 
persons in other places may want to establish 
their own Genesis 2 workshops and plays. In 
this way, it may then be possible for a nation- 
wide or international community of Genesis 2 
performers to exist. Systems of exchan- 
ge-actors, instructors, troupes, etc.— could be 
worked out. 



1 . The problem 



The! re-establishment of theatre as an integral 
part of social activity is a problem which dra- 
matists and directors have been struggling with 
for many years. Living Theatre, Community 
Theatre, Gueirilla Theatre, Street Theatre— all 
are attempts to solve the problem. Genesis 2 
is another. 



2. Overview 



Genesis 2 is a theatrical idra whose ultimate 
aim is the production and presentation of an 
epic drama entitled Genesis 2. This drama will 
be in five acts with overture and epilogue, and 
will include many other “events” between acts. 
It will have the form of a Great Festival, much 
like the morality cycles of the Middle Ages. 
Spectacle, dance, mime, drama, ritual, 
music— all forms in the performing arts— will 
have a place in Genesis 2. It will have many 
directors, many writers, many people in the 
company. 

The play will include, material from mahy 
periods of man’s history to the present and the 
imagined future. Its primary theme is that of 
the next Genesis, and the eclipse of the first. 
A “living theatre,” Genesis 2 will depend for 
its success on the numbers of people it can 
attract and involve in an active way. 

To build towards the presentation of Genesis 
2— the play— a Genesis 2 Workshop and Public 
Performance Company will have to be estab- 
lished. 

The activity of the workshop will. proceed 
at three levels. First, there will be ongoing 
instruction provided by professional teachers 
from the various arts. This will be necessary 



3. Foundations 



We have discussed the possibility of a large 
community project— a theatrical experiment 
which would utilize myth, ritual, pageant, 
song, dance, dialogue, etc., and which would 
be relevant, immediate, and effective for our 
entire society— a living theatre. 

Our problem was to devise a theatrical 
structure which would enable us to incorporate 






genesis 2 



composition for troupe and audience. It would ' 
present the theme or themes in music, dance, 
chorus, and ^ectacle. 

ACT I, Genesis, will deal with Genesis to, say, 
the industrial revolution. The content of this_ 
first act will be playlets, songs, dances, impro- 
visation, poetry, prose reading, masques, 
mimes, pageant, etc., all. of which will relate 
to the theme of Genesis, \he Fall, and the 
Development Towards the Mechanical Age. 
(Genesis heed not be taken to mean the Ju- 
deo-Christian Genesis.) It will conclude,, per- 
haps, with the invention of the first industrial 
machine, or the first industrial factory or some- 
thing of that sort. It will have its own sub- 
theme, an idea which will express itself com- 
pletely in the act. 

ACT II, Hiroshima, will depict aspects of the 
historical period from the industrial revolution 
to. Hiroshima. It will contain similar elements 
as Act I and will have both the central theme 
and a sub-theme of its own. It will conclude 
with the bombing of Hiroshima (or the notion 
of atomic destruction). 

ACT III, Now!, will deal with the period between 
Hiroshima and the present, showing how in 
this period, the signals of global catastrophe 
exhibit themselves in their various ways. It, too, 
will contain the same theatrical elements as 
the earlier acts, as well as its own sub-theme. 
ACT IV, Death’s Act, will deal with the many 
ways in which human life may be extinguished. 
ACT V, Second Genesis, will presuppose that no 
matter how severe the destruction, some 
humans will remain to perpetuate the human 
species. This act will show one or more of the 
possibilities of human development into Gen- 
esis 2. 

THE EPILOGUE will be a natural extension of 
the rituals, dances, songs, and ideas that have 
been expressed during the play. It will be .an 
attempt to extend the drama into a Ritual of 
Mystery. This ritual, which could be dance, 
song, etc., will express our feelings about the 
human dilemma, our wonderinent at the com- 
plexities of man and his history, and' our sense 
of mystery in the face o^ all that we do not 
know, and will not understand— the future. 

The Genre 

The genre can be thought of as a Great Revue 
or Great Festival or Great Circus, including 
every possible element of the performing arts. 
As long as all the parts are unified by theme, 
and as long as there is development and conti- 
nuity (our most difficult problem!), we shall 
have a Great Festival which will also be Good 
. Theatre, or Good Drama. 

The Action . 

The style of the action will be organic and 
continuous. (Imagine a field of fireflies. They 
illuminate and extinguish, in groups, or ran- 
domly, sometimes the entire field rhythmically 
alight and fading, constantly in motion, silent 
and invisible at dawn.) 

The actor performs his part for a moment, 
then fades when his lines are done. He gives 
himself to his part and his part to the purpose 
of the entire play. 

Performance 

The play will be performed cither indoors or 
outdoors over a four hour period (for example), 
a day, or a week; each act simultaneously with 
- the others or in any other time framework. 

To illustrate the flexibility of the orga- 
nization of the performance, let us assume that 
we perform the play in a large field. Each act 
could proceed simultaneously and at its own 



our ideas about “good” theatre for the contem- 
porary world. 

Whenever we have talked about theatre, we 
have emphasized that a “good” or “living” 
theatre is nothing but theatre that works, theatre 
which is capable of affecting ' the hearts and 
minds of people in such a way as they have 
a genuine experience when they come to our 
performance. And by genuine experience we have 
meant experience which- changes their minds 
or their actions in some significant way. 

We have iaid that “new” or “living” theatre 
is, in fact, a political term, a term which has 
been promoted to distinguish theatre that 
works from conventional theatre, most of which 
does not, at least not in the way we believe 
it should. 

Perhaps, in trying for genuine experience, we 
would like to awaken pur audience to some 
facts about the contemporary world which we 
feel should be known; or to dangers, tragedies, 
dilemmas in the human condition which de- 
mand expression in a theatre devoted to the 
People above all else— a theatre that reflects the 
essential concerns of the People. 

Pollution . _ 

We have said that one of the more significant 
problems we face today is the one of pollution, 
with its grim implications for the entire human 
species. By pollution we refer.to all the' forms 
of pollution: the bomb, fall-out, herbicides, 
pesticides, phosphates, industrial waste, air 
pollution, pollution of the oceans, as vyell as 
mind pollution, moral pollution, and the pop- 
ulation explosion. A relevant theatre would 
concern itself with. these problems. It would 
emphasize the dangers by dramatizing them. 
It would also dramatize the possible catastro- 
phes which may occur in the near future in 
addition to the catastrophes which have al- 
ready occurred. This theatre might also show 
man’s historical development: the development 
of human history to the (possible) death of all 
human kind. That would be the central theme. 

As well, in terms of the historical aspect, we 
might also want to include a-dramatized survey 
(surnhlary) of human history, so as to celebrate 
and lament that history— what may be lost by 
our death, and what we would wish to preserve 
for the future if we can. 






Not Doom 

The play would hot be intended as a statement 
of prophetic doom. It would not be a dogmatic 
prediction about man’s fate. Instead, it would 
be a warning, an atteinpt to make people aware 
of our environmental problems. Certainly, such 
a dramatic work would be a morality play. 

Deathwish 

Another basic theme would be that of the conti- 
nuity in man’s social history; how we have 
logically and inescapably moved from Genesis 
to the Present. The idea of man’s ultimate 
responsibility for his own history will be one 
of our major concerns. In this respect, we may 
consider the idea of the Deathwish— the aban- 
doning of responsibility. Is it possible that we 
are purposefully bringing ourselves to death? 

From these major themes we have devised 
the following dramatic structure: 



Overture; Act 1: Genesis; Act 2: Hiroshima; 
Act 3: Now!; Act 4: Death’s Act; Act 5: Second 
Genesis; Epilo[gue: Ritual of Mystery. 

THE OVERTURE will be, essentially, a'musical 



rate. A “spectator” would be able to move from 
one historical period to another and back again. 

If one of the groups completed its act, the actors 
could, if they wished, change their location and 
begin their act anew but placed in a different 
strategic position to the rest of the play. 

Between the Acts 

It will also be feasible for poets, troubadours, 
teachers, etc., to participate between acts or, if 
structured, even within acts. Teach-ins on' pol- 
lution, discussions, etc., all will' have their place 
in the performance. . 

Another Performance Idea ^ 

As iii the medieval period, a director, carrying 
the script and a conductor’s baton, could move 
among the entire company, selecting which 
parts should be performed and in what order. 
All the performers would be “onstage,” and he 
would direct the action according to the mood 
and responsiveness of the audience. 

Performance in conventional settings 
The perfofniance can also be held in a conven- 
tional setting with a small company of actors., 
taking all the roles and performing the play 
from overture to epilogue. It could then be 
performed in a space of a few hours (given an 
enormous . amount ,of editing) for a conven- 
tional audience. This would be the least opti- 
mal form of presentation, and one which "we 
should not consider seriously, if at all. 

The Involved Audience - 

The audience is involved by dance, song,' chant, 
spectacle, parades; debate, md other forms of 
less forihid improvisation. The moving human 
body, in .'which hundreds of people are 'placed 
on a held ,;so that they form a human body, 
and then move, is an exan\ple of another kind 
of audience involvement. The. human spiral, in 
which; hundreds of people' are arranged in an 
. enormous spiral to move or chant, is another 
example; People as animated forests, as the 
planets and stars etc., drawn .into the play that 
way, "would be other examples of audience 
involvement The audience will not be involved 
by aggression or violence. 

.Surprise and Attack 

Let us consider the following; during a perfor- 
mance, a group of persons surprise and attack 
us (we assume) verbally. 'What do-we do? Gen- 
. esis 2 must be able to include vvhafever chal- 
lenges are made to it. Though it rnay mean 
the ce^ation of a perfonnanCe (a digression, 
perhaps) Genesis 2 would respond to the surprise 
arid attack, otherwise it will have failed. 

Generally, Genesis 2 should be capable of 
including and answering any question whatso- 
ever. There is nothirig that is not a proj^er part 
of Genesis 2, nothing that- is not its concern. 
Every person has a part in it, whether he is 
within the physic^ bounds of the performance 
or not. , 

The Disappearing Staicture 
The structure— five acts with overture and epir 
logue— is an absolutely necessary means for 
achieving the play. Without it, and the formal 
org^ization that it makes necessary,' there 
could be no way of getting Genesis 2 to work. 
Ultimately, however, orie would hope that 
Genesis 2, in performance, would lose its formal 
structure. It should become something that 
happens between the Acts, rather than the Acts 
themselves. 

Suppose the overture is completed. Now, 
between overture and Act One there is to be 
a wide variety of events. These events begin, 
, and with their own dynamism and creative 



energy— and because -they include the audi- 
ence— there seems to be no practical way of 
getting the entre’acte to end and Act One to 
begin. The actors who are to perform scenes 
from the rest of the play become restless. What 
to do? They begin to perform their sequences 
then and there, responding to the audience as 
well as to their fellow actors. 

The play is, at that point, without structure,' 
arid ail formal organization can wither away, 
disappear. That, of course, will be the point 
when Genesis 2 will be self-perpetuating and 
self-regenerating. It will need no writer, nqr no 
playwright. 

5. Some personnel 



Director ' 

The director is responsible for all aspects of 
penesis 2. All members of the company are 
responsible tO'him and-his committee. He is 
r^ponsible for all the devised and improvised 
material. 

Assistant Directors 

Each.ai^istant .director will work with a group 
of actors that is .presenting one of the acts or 
sections of the play. There will be a minimum 
of five assistant directors. 

Wrifers 

Writers will be responsible for setting down all 
. the material . that -is devised for the perfor- 
ihance. The writers will themselves create ma- 
terid for the production. Working on specific 
sections of the play, the writers would co- 
operate with the actors (mimists, or singers) . 
writing material which the actors wish to do. 
The individual writer would devise his material 
wiVA his’ actors. It would he best if the writers 
were also the assistant directors— directing their 
own work. All material would be created with 
the Director, who must hold the final responsi- 
bility for the script. Where material is created 
that is relevant for the theme o( Genesis 2, but • 
where that material does nrit seem right for 
a given section of the play, the director’s re- 
sponsibility yvill be to place tha_t - material 
properly in the script as a whole. A writer can 
be anyone with an idea. - 

Composers - 

Genesis 2 will have a music overt'ure, with dance 
- and mitrie, as well -as some form of pageant 
or spectacle. The composers will write the 
iriusic for the overture (which_may have more 
. than one part) and will als6"write music for 
the intervals between acts, as well as for songs . 
or other musical sequences within the acts. 
Also, there will, be a music score for the epi- 
logue. 

Individual Singers, Poets, Dancers, Mimists,. etc. 

Essential to the company is -that we include . 
individual artists and performing artists from 
all aesthetic forms. These persons will Iw active 
members of the company, performing material 
on themes of Genesis 2 before or after perfor- 
mance, between the acts or on other occasions 
when appropriate. 

Consultants - 

Consultants to the company would be available 
for advising the company on all matters relat- 
ing to Genesis 2. Hopefully, they will be 
active- members of the company, working with 
the company in rehearsal. The consultants 
would be from the fields 'of literature, theatre . 
(voice and movement, singing, mime, interpre- 
tration, improvisation, acting, etc.), histoiy 
(theatre history, social'historv, political history, 



etc.), as well as publicity and public relations. 

The Involved "Audience” 

No part of Genesis 2 excludes the audience. All 
parts must be able to include or lead to active 
audience involvement. 

6. The acts 



Each act must be complete in itself. Continuity 
will be. the responsibility of the Director. , 

Creating an Act 

Let iis suppose that twelve persons ar^ to be 
responsible for Genesis (Act 1). This group will 
decide between themselves and with the Direc- 
tor their various responsibilities: who will pro- 
duce, who will act, who will do mime, who 
wishes to improvise or perform ritual or what- 
ever. The group may also divide into sub- 
groups; one sub-group responsible for dance, 
or ritual or improvisation and another sub; 
group for a playlet or dramatized survey of 
elements of that cultural periods Assuming, for 
example, that the ^oup does not have a capa- 
ble director, it would then make that require- 
ment known to the Director who would furnish 
one. 

The groups, will, at all times, be in touch 
with the Director who will suggest, edit, and 
write material, etc., as well as assisting in all 
the technical and organizational aspects of 
production. 

Criterion for Material 

Since we have agreed upon the themes, it 
should be possible to know if a suggested se- 
quence “belongs” to the play. Either it relates 
exactly to the agreed themes, or it’s not to be 
a part of the play. The range of material re- 
mains overwhelming, of course, even witH this 
criterion. 

• The Play in Script 

In order that the play be performable by other 
actors, or other groups, it will have to be 
scripted ^ much as possible. That is, whatever 
is done must be written down. This will also 
enable the company to publish the script, in 
toto. ■ 

7, General questions 



Money 

Although , the script calls for a large number 
of personnel, which implies an enormous bud- 
get, this is riot necessary. It is perfectly possible 
for the company to operate on a very small 
budget. It would be the responsibility of the 
troupe as a whole, with its unlimited resources 
and contacts, to provide material, etc. There 
seems to be no reason why this cannot be an 
acceptable and efficient way of acquiring re- 
sources. 

Politics 

Political ideologies have no part in Genesis 2: 
It is to be understood that Genesis 2 represents 
a rational and revolutionary opposite to present 
social organization and is, therefore, political < 
' without being “politics.” Attempts to politidze. 
Genesis 2 in a conventional way would reflect 
a basic misunderstanding about the nature and 
purpose of Genesis 2. The success of Genesis 2 
will depend upon a quality , of cooperation 
between diverse groups and individuals that 
has only been rarely achieved in the past. . 

Roles 

Although there is, at the beginning, an attempt 
to assign certain roles to different members of 







the company, it is very important to recognize 
that all persons may be all things in the com- 
pany. A job to be done can be done by whoever 
is able to do it. No-one should feel that he has 
been assigned one set of responsibilities as op- 
posed to another. 

A Voluntary Union 

Persons who wish to jpin Genesis 2 have no 
“contractual” obligation to remain in Genesis 2. 

If a person joins in a specific capacity and finds 
that he cannot or does not wish to continue 
in that capacity, he should feel free to drop 
out any time. He should also know, however, 
that he is welcome to modify his committment 
or sluft his actions to other things. It is never 
“all ‘or nothing.” 

Invitations to writer-directors 
Genesis 2 will always be open to ideas from 
writer-directors who are not members of Genesis 
2. Anyone having an idea which they would . 
like to see performed could. If that idea related 
to the themes of Genesis 2 and if thal idea was 
technically feasible, be provided with the per- 
formers to do it. If that idea seems to “work” 
.it would be presented to the public. This gen- 
eral notion— that of a theatre company which 
is open to anyone with an idea— should be 
taken as the general attitude oi' Genesis: 2 for 
whatever idea is teing considered. 

Antecedent > 

“The mainstream of medieval drama was, of^ 
course, the biblical type. Which developed from 
the early tropes. In time, the simple dialogued 
song was succeeded by a vairiety of liturgic^ 
one-act plays in Latin, each containing several 
short episodes. The further elaboration of the- 
matic material, the translation from the Latin 
into the vernaculars, and the addition of real- 
istic detail culminati^ in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries in well-developed abbre- 
viated dramas known as ‘mystery’ plays. Col- 
lectively, when strung together in sequences or 
cycles, these comprised a religious drama of- 
tremendous scope, a drama which r embraced 
Heaven and Hell, and which presented a sacred 
history of the- world from the Creation to the 
Last Judgment. ^ 

“The naivet6 of many of the plays actually 
enhanced the general effect, and their crudities 
were negligible by comparison with the im- 
pressiveness of a cosmic chronicle that often 
required two or more days in performance. 
(Th\is, the complete Chester cycle in English 
contained twenty-five; the York, forty-eight.) 
This was folk art of a high order; it was the 
work of anonymous redactors who may have 
based their plays on Latin originals but did 
not r^ain impervious to the ordinary life of 
the audiences for which they wrote.” Gassner 
and KMtn— Theatre and Drama in the Making. 



8. Conclusion 



Genesis 2 will be bound in form and content 
to the social, political, spiritual, aesthetic, and 
environment^ concerns of our society. It Js to 
be more than a living theatre— it is to be, in 
these terms, life itself. It will never be finished, 
but it will ^ways be complete. 

• Genesis 2 will be more th^ a theatrical ex- 
periment. Since it will require the support and 
assistance of people from all areas of society, 
working with us in ways generally outside of 
conventional theatre responsibilities — 2 
will be a Community. 



For further information, please write to 
Genesis 2, 3597 Jeanne Mance, apt. 5, Montreal , 
130; telephone (514) 843-7123. • 
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Students, Professors, . 

and Democratization 
-And our teachers- report that he never interfered with 
their education. Was he free? Was he happy? The 
question is absurd’ Had arything been wrong, we. 
should certainly have heard W. H. Auden 

In the /last two or three years the student- 
teacher relationship, in its traditional form, has 
come ufider severe attack from that Batman 
of the campus--the “democratiser.” This latter 
phenomenon has made great strides in the field 
of departmental decision-mtddng. But of 
course, shident involvement is now a sacred 
fact of academic life. Rare is he in the college 
community today audacious enough to ch^- - 
lenge its untramelled advance. It would be 
profitable, ' nevertheless, to ruminate on the 
consequences of unrestrained sthdent power in 
the educational sphere. In particular depart- 
mental “reform” should .be considered, since 
the action there has been fast and furious. 

Since a student voice in departmental affairs 
is almost an uncontested 'right, the problem 
remmning is one of numbers. It is a crucial 
question since its solution will greatly qualify 
the student' voice, i,e. determine its function 
and efficacy. How large should the student say 
be? One-third representation? One-half? A 
majority? 

^ Pn^essors will point out, if they are not 
eggheads, that the level of student participation 
on a committee should be commensurate with 
the true interests students have in that com- 
mittee. Clearly this restricts the field. For 
exampl^i committees on hiring and firing, on 
tenure^and on faculty discipline should rightly 
be composed of a majority of teachers. A 
teacher’s career and livriih'O^, which depend 
on the decisions of the aforementioned com- 
mittees, must not be tampered with by incom- 
petent students. Why incompetent? Students 
have neither the training, the time, nor cool 
judgement tempered by experience to play 
around with a man’s living. A teacher is best 
judged by his peers. Moreover, teachers have 
to see the fruit of their decisions in these mat- 
ters, and answer for the quality of their depart- 
ment. .Not so the student, whose brief ac- 
quaintance with college thereby precludes his 
assuming such, weighty responsibility. 

Students, in fact, take themselves entirely too 
seriously and inflate their role and responsi- 
bilities. A look at; the floundering Students’ 
Council will confirm this. Unfortunately, the 
mass niedia, government, and even professors 
respond to this ridiculous image with fawning 
unction and apologetic foot-fumbling. The only 
holdout is the average Joe on the street, who 
responds to pompous kids and solemn academ- 
ics with. the patieuce and wisdom that is the 
common nian’s eternal resource. 

Nevertheless, thestudent must properly have 
a voice on such committees. The one thing 
which defines the sole province of students is 
classroom experience. Should a conflict arise 
between student and teacher— say over teaching 
method or ideological thrust— relevant outlets 
on committees for students must be provided, 
although teachers must comprise the majority. 

This paradigm can be reasonably extended 
to all departmental committees. Something as 
important as curricula must be saved from the 
machinations of zealous sophomore hacks 
T-heads agog with political fancy— who would 



decide departmental ideological orientation. 
This writer would prefer the reasoned direc- 
tion of experienced professors. Admittedly, 
pedants and boobies abound in faculty ranks. 
Still, the student demonstrating sagacity would 
take his chances with faculty, rather than en- 
trust his educational future to' the Leftist 
kid— wonders who so often pop up in committee 
positions. 

One wonders, incidentally, how students are 
presently elected to such positions. Do they 
mysteriously rise to, the top like methane bub- 
bles from a polluted stream? Alas, not yet. 
Rather they are elected democratically as any 
confident froS^h will tell you. Plato’s admonition 
that democracy sometimes encourages bad 
leadership was never better proved. The radi- 
cals are not overly fussy about the general 
applicability of democracy though. For in- 
stance, if one is an English student, one auto- 
matically' becomes a member of the English 
Literature Association. No choice. (The naive, 
bourgeois notion that one’s right' to attend 
classes is confirmed upon paynaent of one’s fees 
has fallen by the wayside.) 

The main lesson, I think, which emerges 
from serious reflection on the problems' consi- 
dered above is this: the concept of democracy 
has been extended into an area in which it is 
only of limited utility— the field of learning. 
The educational forum is not an Athenian 
legislature. The cranks who want to mstke it 
one— witness a unicameral body made up of 
one-third students, one-third professors, the last 
third the “people”— are deluded. Students and 
professors who obs^uiously worship “demo- 
cratization” must realize that it does not woric 
in an institution of learning. For if taken to 
its logical end it would deprive teachers from 
serving their own intellects and shatter aca- 
demic freedom. The transmission of knowledge 
from teacher to student is hardly a democratic 
process.- Indeed, the very nature of the stu- 
dent-teacher relationship is one of intellectual 
inequality. ~ ^ 

The people who obviated Socrates 'did it 
pretty democraticsdly. Radical' students might 
ponder this before embarking on further cru- 
sades of democratization. This fiend will engulf 
them and their fellow-travelling, sycophantic 
professors. And if no one stops a well-inten- 
tioned-movement which has gone out of con- 
trol, student power will smash free learning to 
pieces. 

'Gary M. Gillman 

B.A.in 

RVC visiting rules archaic 

A new Open House rule has been instituted 
at Royal Victoria College allowing for male 
visitations in girls’ rooms at specified hours, 
three days a week. This privilege was officially 
sought many weeks ago after petitions and 
word-of-mouth grievances reached the ears of 
the Leaves.Gommittee, and an overwhelmingly 
favorable referendum was held. The rule was 
not initiated, however, until the RVC Admin- 
istration sent letters to all parents concerning 
the referendum and a peri^ of several weeks 
had elapsed. 

Many around RVC consider this move quite 
a liberal one, particularlyin view of the former 
bi-monthly Open House rule; I consider it 
tokenism. Furthermore, I am appalled at the 
Administration’s in bco parentis attitude toward 
the entire issue. Obviously, we are too young 
to comprehend the dangers of six times more 
spooning a month when gentlemen come cour- 
ting at RVC. - ■ 

McGill is ostensibly a liberal university, yet 
it completely ignores the growing number of 



North American universities that are accepting 
and realising the “daring” concept of co-edu- 
cational housing. Separate male and female 
dormitories are the anomaly today, in my 
opinion— «o/ co-ed dorms. I could only condone 
this disregard'in light of an entry in my Bart- 
lett’s Familiar Quotations: “Every new movement 
or manifestation of human activity, when un- 
familiar to people’s minds, is sure to be misrep- 
resented and misunderstood.” 

The time for serious consideration of co-ed 
dormitories at McGill, is now, or must we wait 
for a referendum and 15,000 letters home? 

Linda Giles 

Erratum 

Thank you for kindly printing my ‘reply to 
Professor P.J. Harris regarding the integration 
of McGill in French-speaking Quebec. In my 
list of examples (by no means complete) of the. 
different languages spoken in QmSbrc you 
mention an American language. I never wrote 
it! There is no such thing as an American 
language (unless you give the status of a lan- 
guage to a peculiar dialect of English, not easily 
understood by someone with a British educa- 
tion). 

The language I mentioned was not American . 
but ARMENIAN. Since apparently you had not 
heard of such a language may I give you some 
information regarding it:. Armenian is a lan- 
' guage of the Indo-European family with its 
own alphabet and a literary tradition going 
back over 1500 years. It is spoken in the Soviet 
Republic of Armenia where it has an official 
recognition comparable to that of French in 
Quebec ... * 

ARMENIANS in Quebec (or in Canada) 
may be very few in numbers (they are just one 
of the many minorities) but surely this is no 
excuse for mixing them up with Americans! 

Sincerely, 
Jan W. Weryho, 
Assistant Librarian 
Institute of Islamic Studies 
The Editors apologize. 

Biobgy Conference, U de M 

La Soci6t^ de Biologie de Montreal vous invite 
cordialement d venir assister k son assembl£e 
annudle qui sera tenue d l’Universit6 de 
Montreal, salle E-310, k 20:00 heures, le 4 d£- 
cembre prochain. 

Le docteur Jacques Rousseau (Ph. D.), mem-- 
bre de la Soci£t6 Royale du Canada, attach^ - 
au Centre d’Etudes Nordiques de I’Universitd 
Laval, sera le conf6iencier d’honneur. 

Botaniste et 6cplogiste -de reputation mon- 
diale, grand sp6cialiste de la flore arctiqiie ca- 
nadienne, monsieur Rousseau nous entretien- 
dra de: LTndien, el/ment de la formation icolo- 
gique. La conference sera illustree de cliches 
photographiques. Les membres, leurs amis, et 
le public sont invites. Entree fibre. 

Rita Thibault 
Conseiliere et Publicitaire 

Continuing Review of University Gov*t. 

The Committee for the Continuing Review of 
University Government has now been formed, - 
and would welcome written briefs on any 
aspect of university government from any uni- 
versity body or member of the university com- 
munity. 

Dr. David V. Bates, 
Committee for the Continuing Review 
of University Government 
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THEATRE 

Battling the Bogeyman 

by HUGH NELSON 

Ubi Hoi, by Alfred Jarry, to be presented 
by the McGill Players' Club and the En- , 
glish Department, December’ 3-6 

Alfred Jarry’s play Ubu Rot was first conceived 
at the close of the last century by two French 
schoolboys, Jarry and Henri Morin, as a spoof 
of an unpopular physics teacher named Mon- 
sieur Hubert. Morin grew up, Jarry apparently 
didn’t. First p>erformed as a play for mario- 
nettes by the co-authors, it retains the simulta- 
neously horrifying and pathetic crudity of a 
Punch and Judy show. 

After moving to Paris in 1891 for further 
studies, Jarry continued to tamper with, his 
play and began to construct around it a whole 
Ubu literature. The point at which the 
playright lost control of the puppet and became 
totally immersed in Ubu’s world is not clear, 
but the rest of Jarry’s short life was more and 
more dedicated to tilling in the colossal figure 
of this childhood bogeyman until he finally 
seems to have become him. 

At the first non-maripnette production of Ubu 
in 1896 (performed by Lugnd-Poe’s ThdStre de 
I’Oeuvre, which acted as the symbolist coun- 
terpart to Antoine’s naturalistically oriented 
Th6Stre Libre), Jarry’s preliminary address 
compared this “rudimentary work with the 
most perfect achievements, and embryonic 
forms with the most evolved creatures, pointing 
out that the former categories lack any element 
of accident, protuberance or special charactCT- 
istics, leaving them a practically spherical form 
like the ovule or Mister Ubu; and, equally, that 
the latter possess so many personal attributes' 
that they too take on a spherical form, by virtue^ 
of the anxiom, that the smoothest body is the 
one presenting the greatest number of different 
facets. Which is why you are free to see in 
Mister Ubu as many allusions as you like, or 
if you prefer, just a plain puppet, a schoolboy’s 
caricature of one of his teachers who represent- 
ed everything in the world that is grotesque.” 

As one of the founders of the quasi-sciehtitic 
College of Pata-physics (Ionesco was to be a 
later member), Jarry’s quest of the spirit of 
Ubu took him into metaphysical realms where 
he pursued such subjects as the derivation 
equation for the surface of God. 

For us, the closest equivalent to Ubu may 
be the anarchic creations of our comic-book 
artists, from Superman to the Masked Marvel, 
which seem at times to explore the demonic 
and alienated qualities of our time more accu- • - 
rately than more subtle forms. 

The simple conventions of the puppet theatre 
still seem to be most appropriate for Ubu, and 
it will be this approach which will, be taken 
in the forthcoming production of the play 
under the combined sponsorship of the De- 
partment of English and the Players’ Club. 

, The actors are developing through move- 
ment and improvisation ways of dealing with 
the gap between human and marionette move- 
ment. Mime, music and projections provide 
interludes in this mock iCpic, drawing in - the 
process upon Jarry’s non-dramatic works for 
inspiration. 

The play, which will be performed December 
3-6 in Moyse Hall, is being directed by Hugh 
Nelson, with sets and costumes designed by 
Virginia Hildreth, lighting design and techni- 
cal direction by Dan Hoffman, and music by 
Jay Birdsong. David Drakeford is stage-man- 



aging the production. Tickets are on sale at 
the box office of the University Centre. Tickets 
are also available by mail, payable in advance, 
from Dr. John Ripley, Direqtor of Dramaj the 
English Department. 

Hugh Ncbon teaches drama at Macdonald College. 



CHESS 

by CAMILLE COUDARI 

In spite of its unexpected but wide philosoph- 
ical implications, it is quite evident, as we have 
seen, that chess itself cannot be called a philos- 
ophy. Since we have rejected science, too, as 
an adequate definition for this phenomenon, 
we now must turn our research towards art, 
the last of the three major fields of the mind’s 
activity. In other words, is chess an jurt? 

Art is the conscious use of skill and of cre- 
ative imagination in the practical definition or 
production of beauty. If chess is an art, then' 
it must have scope for these two different sorts 
dr applications. 

The first condition is. easy to discover. In 
chess, the. practical definition for which skill 
and imagination are used is simply the ultimate 
goal of the game, victory. 

The second element, b^uty, is more difficult 
to unveil. The understanding of beauty in chess 
requires thorough analysis, since it is. essential 
in our attempt to establish chess as an ait^ 

First of all, does beauty exist in chess? Is 
there such a phenomenon as beauty in chess? 

If so, what kind of beauty is it? These are the 
basic questions we must answer. 

It would be easy to convince anybody about 
the existence of form of beauty in chess, just 
by producing a number of nice games. But 
because chess is casuistical, no matter how 
beautiful individual games are, these' could not 
establish beauty as an universal element of 
chess. Besides we need not even indulge in giv- 
ing examples, because the existence of beauty in 
chess can be 'demonstrated theoretically and 
universally by two simple syllogisms. 

First syllogism: Chess is an activity of intel- 
ligence; the tool of intelligence is logic; there- 
fore, chess is logical (beginners, don’t forget 
this). ♦ 

Second syllogism: Chess is logic (though, - 
because of human failure, it can be illogical, 
i.e. badly played, and the more illogical, the 
worse); logic is source of beauty, therefore, (well- 
played) chess is a source of beauty. 

Thus, in the same way only well-written 
literature, or well-composed music are b^uti- 
ful, only well played chess is beautiful (which 
is natural). 

Nevertheless, we have shown that there is 
a kind of beauty in chess, QED. Next weqk, 
we shall go further by studying the nature of 
this beauty with an aesthetic appreciation of 
chess, styles. But before that, 1| would like to 
present,, especially for beginners, an amusing 
and historical sample of Artistic Chess. 

Artistic Chess is the branch of chess which 
deals with the composition of problems and 
endgame studies. It is a highly creative Held, 
since it doesn’t have the competitive aspect of 
chess. It. is however the most ignored and yet 
the most phenomenal aspect of chess. "Very few 
players even suspect its incredible aesthetic 
richness and complexity. Even fewer have this 
gift of the gods (I certainly don’t)l I place it 
on a higher level than chess, and .consider that 
this type of creation is one of the most amazing 
feats of human mind, worthy of attention of 
psychologists. In short, in many ways, it is to 
chess what poetry is to literature. 



The following problem is rather naive, but 
I just want to give the reader an idea of this 
branch of chess, which is all the more oppor- 
tune since we are in the .midst of a study of 
chess as an art. 

“A (very!) romantic chess poem,” White to 
mate in three, by Alfred de Musset. 

Among the many rules of Artistic Chess, 
there is one that forbids the first move of the 
solution of a problem (but not of a study) to 
be either a check or a capture, considering that 
such moves are too blunt, greedy, or mean to 
be elegant as a key move. This puts emphasis 
on the beauty of “waiting moves” which ap- 
parently do no harm, but are in fact killers. 
This rule is very sound and logical, thbugh a 
bit sadistic, like the torero who first plays with 
the bull and delays the “painful” parts and 
the “coup de grace” as long as possible. 

Another criterion, in Artistic Chess, is the 
economy of the pieces, similar to the economy 
of characters in theater.'' From this point of 
view, our problem is quite good, for it has only 
four pieces besides the Kings. 




A B C D E F Q H ' 



Symbols: R = Rook; N=King; ! = good 
move; X = captures; ch. = check; + = mate. 
Solution: 1— R-dF! 

Threatening: 2.— N-f6+ 

1-. 

— N X R (forced) 

2- N-C6! • 

— N any 

3- N-f6 -1- 

Or N X N -h if black had played 2T.TN-f6ch. 
Had he perserved, maybe Alfred yvould have 
been an even better chess composer than poet ! 

BOOK REVIEW 

The Computer Centre 
Party, by Dorothy Eber 
(Tundra Books, 1969) 

reviewed by CARL LAW 

On February 11, 1969, the Computer Centre 
of Sir George Williams University whs des- 
troyed by approximately one hundred students 
“and other persons.” 

The incident culminated almost a year of 
bickering among students, faculty, and admin- 
istration over charges of racism laid against a 
. biology professor. Perry Anderson, The Com- 
puter Centre had been occupied as a final 
gesture by West Indian students— who laid the 
charges— and sympathizers, in protest against 
alleged vacillation and “stalling tactics” on the 
part of the university administration. 

How much psychological damage and back- 




lash arose from the incident cannot be ac- 
counted. It had been, and was to further be- 
come, a trial by 6re for the attitudes of the 
entire comrnunity. It caused large groups to 
suddenly devolve into polarized camps, leaving 
in the middle— like a mitosing cell— a milling 
throng of bewildered well-meaning individuals 
pulled from both sides by compelling evidence 
and ideologies. It caused a man’s reputation 
and career to be, if not destroyed, permanently 
scarred. 

The entire affair from its inception, accord- 
ing to the Administration, the faculty, and the 
students, was treated “in the name of justice.” 
There were no winners. 

Inevitably a book must appear seeking to 
resolve at least some of the questions posed by 
the 4,500 pages of testimony and 25,000. pages 
of documents and photographs either handed 
down, or in the process of being filed at the 
Municipal Court of Montreal. So far this hasn’t 
happened. What has appeared however is a 
book which simply assembles a great deal of 
information surrounding the affair. 

The book, by Dorothy Eber, is called The 
Computer Centre Party; Canada Meets Black Power; 
That Sir George Williartis Affair. I assume that 
. the sub-titles are distinct from each other. Con- 
sidering the air of tragedy which dogged the 
situation. Miss Eber’s title seem offhand, and 
unfortunately the content follows this cue. 

What the author does is to present a pastiche 
of information comprised of her observations - 
together with numerous interviews with stu- 
dents— mostly not directly involved— and re- 
production of various documents. What the 
author does not do is to ipterpret her informa- 
tion in any way, dr even write from any firmly 
established point of view. Miss Eber basically 
demonstrates no empathy with either the style 
of life or the personal feelings of students and 
young .people in general, much less those of 
the people directly involved in the fiasco. Ac- 
cordingly the book gives the impression of 
superficial woman’s magazine journalese. 

Miss Eber herself admits to not having im- 
posed her thinking on the material; “This book 
takes no sides ... I owe a . . . debt of latitude 
to my publisher. May Ebbit Cutler’s Tundra 
Books is one of the new young publishing 
houses . . . confronting older and more estab- 
lished-firms. This book was written at their 
suggestion; and without her help and the en- 
couraging lunches, the encouraging martinis, and best 
of all, the encouraging talk, it would never have 
been completed” (my italics), 
seems to me to suggest that Miss Eber was not 
as unreservedly committed to her subject as she 
would have to have been to either understand 
or explain it. 

What is more frustrating, however, is her 
style. Just as a question begins to form in the 
reader’s miiid, the author (changes the scene. 
When ironies appear in a text, it is the author’s 
job to comment on them. Instead, when Miss 
Eber is not presenting information, she is de- 
scribing what people wore, what they had for 
dinner, and so on. She includes anecdotes but 
they do not serve to enlighten. 

' What actually took place at Sir George Wil- 
liams University was an escalation of misun- 
derstanding. It was the product of a sense of 
unreality which pervaded the affair from its 
inception. Toosmany people relied on too many 
other people to show good faith on too many 
occasions. Like Neville Chamberlain and his 
people in 1938, the Administration of Sir 
George Williams - University did not 
dream— until a late stage— that such a tragedy 
could happen.' 

The situation was without precedent, and 



due to its nature and locus the Judicial system 
was able to deal with it only clumsUy>-It is 
upon these factors that one must dwell in order 
to produce a meaningful document dealing 
with it. Miss Eber shows for example that 
“occupiers” frequently stated that there were 
no well-defined leaders; policy was the province 
of the group. These statements were accepted 
by the court among reasons as to why they 
should prosecute on a charge of collusive con- 
spiracy. 

Is it not a fact however that in any such 
situation tacit leadership devolves upon one or 
more individuals, or in other words that a hier- 
archy asserts itself independent of mandate? Is 
it not extenuating that while certain of the 
occupiers were articulate, and/or experienced, 
and/or goal-oriented, and/or known activists.; 
others were afraid, ill-informed and malleable? 

The question must be asked whether the 
solidarity claimed by witnesses under oath was 
more a product of social taboos, fear of group 
censure, etc., than reason^ To deny one’s re- 
sponsibility was to obviate any reason, ideal, 
ot philosophy which might have prompted 
one’s presence at the “occupation”; and yet to 
accept responsibility was, in some cases, an 
empty martyrdom; for some individuals, 
scarcely or not even out of their teens, it was 
a futile gesture of personal pride. - 

It is the spirit of justice that such consider- 
ations be entertained by the bench as possibly 
mitigating. On the other hand the prosecution 
was faced with the unenviable task of promul- 
gating a tenable case. It is constantly argued 
that justice must jtranscend the individual to 
ensure the viability of the judicial system. To 
permit of mitigation was to weaken whatever 
case might exist against those whose defense 
could not include such mitigating circum- 
stances. 

All of these questions arise as one reads 
through Miss Eber’s transcript of the court 
proceedings^ but they are not commented bn. 
What then is the reason behind, or value of 
Miss Eber’s book? T'o someone who is familiar 
with the incident, the book offers no new in- 
sight. To. one who is completely ignorant of 
the incident, the book builds up a patchy pic- 
ture without really communicating what hap- 
pened. It might be claimed in the book’s favour 
that the book was a rush job but the implica- 
tions of the Computer Affair warrant careful 
treatment and jhe critic is not expected to give 
bonus points for speed if the goods aren’t deli- 
vered. 

MUSIC 

New cello teacher gives 
spectacular recital 

by STEVEN FREYGOOD 

It is particularly important for music students 
to know that their teachers are capable of more 
than merely collecting degrees and prizes. This 
is not to say that we should returh to the 
“publish or perish” era, since it is obvious that 
many first-rank performers make terrible in- 
structors and it is all. too ea^ for a university 
with money to hire artists solely oii the basis 
of their public reputation. With the addition 
of the American cellist Edward Culbreath, 
McGill has a staff of string instructors who 
have established reputations not only as pro- 
fessional musicians but as dedicated teachers. 

Steven" Kondaks was formerly principal viola 
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with the MSO but gave up the orchestra in 
favour of teaching and ensemble work. For five 
or six years he has been viola instructor for. 
the National Youth Orchestra, an unusual dis- 
tinction for a teacher j(the NYO usually has 
a rotating system). Tom Martin is principal 
bass with the MSO and formerly worked with 
the Cleveland Symphony. Otto Armin was 
formerly associate concertmaster with the MSO 
but now devotes himself to teaching violin at 
McGill and coaching the Conservatoire or- 
chestra. Edward Culbreath formerly worked 
with the Vaghy Quartet and the Syracuse 
Symphony. He. has given recitals in New York, 
Chicago, Wasliington, and New Orleans. 
Questioning students, I established that each 
of these , musicians has given far more time to 
teaching than the university requires. 

To open his recital last Friday, Culbreath 
chose the Three Pieces for Cello arid Piano, Op. 
11, by Webern. If you are an avid reader of 
program notes, you will'know that it is almost 
a cliche that .audiences are supposed to find 
Webern too obscure. Despite the brevity and 
complexity of these pieces, Culbreath and 
pianist Charles Reiner made an immediate 
impact on the entire audience. Partly this re- 
sulted from the total rapport of the musicians, 
their perfect sense of b^ance and control of 
the materials, Gulbreath’s control . of ■ the 
nuances of dynamics and colour, and partly ' 
by the intense manner and imposing figure of 
Culbreath. Culbreath’s use of colour nuance— 
was no accident, for the second playing of the 
Webern later in the program was as impressive 
as the first. It seemed to me that throughout 
the remainder of the program the piano seemed 
"to drown out and even lead the cello. Of course 
this may have been the hall acoustics. Further- 
more, may I remind the Music Faculty that 
Jacob Siskind has made a public pffer to pro- 
vide $25 for the rental of a decent piano. 

By far the most successful works performed 
were the Sonata for Cello and Piano, Op. 6, by 
Samuel Barber, and the last movement 'of the 
Beethoven Cello Sonata No. 3 in A major. Both 
were performed with a complete control over 
dynamics, producing an effect of incredible 
drive. 

The niost jmportant aspects of Culbreath’s 
playing were his control of dynamics and the 
variety of tonal colours he has discovered in' 
the instrument. These qualities were most ex- 
plicit in his performance of Three Pieces for Solo 
Cello by the American composer Philip 
Rhodes. Rhodes seems to have listed all possi- 
ble sounds which a cello can produce, laid them 
end to end and voila, a composition. The piece 
stands only on the merits of the performer for 
whom it was written. 

Culbreath’s- greatest weaknesses were poor 
, intonation and sloppy articulation, both prob- 
lems exposed in his performance of the Bach 
Suite No. '2 in D minor for Cello. Personally I felt 
that Culbreath more than made up for these 
deficiencies by his complete control of linear 
development. Later that evening I listened to 
the CBG broadcast of a cellist, Hdldne Gagner. 
While her attention to pitch .and articulation 
were highly commendable she completely lost 
sight of form and, line. The result was smooth 
but pedestrian. 

When I spoke to the Dean of the Faculty 
he said, “We all- hope it will eventually be 
financially feasible to include the preparation 
of recitals as part of the regular workload of 
our instructors.” 
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CINEMATHEQUE canadienne: Gin6tna yougos- 
lave in showing crow^ directed by Ljubisa 
Kozomara and Gordan Mihia (Yougoslavie 
1969), at 7:30 p.m.; at 9:30 p.m., homage to 

HUMPHREY BOGART IX showing THE GREAT 

o’malley, directed by William Dieterle' (USA 
1937), Bibliothdque Nationale du Quebec, 1700 
St-Denis, entr6e sud. 

DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY haS aS gueSt 
speaker Professor Yvon Simonis of the Univer- 
sity of Montreal, author of La Passion de PIncest, 
He will speak on the structural method of 

LEVI-STRAUSS: POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITATION (in 

French), 3:30 p.m., Leacock Council Room. 

fourth ANNUAL PHOTO-SPORT EXHIBITION: SpOltS 

photographs by photographers with Montreal 
news media, 2:30 to 10:30 p.m. daily until Dec. 
12, Lobby of Maisonnepve Recreation Centre, 
3000 Viau Street, admission free. 

FRIDAY NIGHT CINEMA: Screening hour of the 
WOLF, directed by Ingmar Bergman (Sweden 
1967). “A tale of anguish, hatred, and .vicious- 
ness.” 6:30 and 9:00 p.m. in Leacock 132. 

JEWISH STUDIES PROGRAMME presents a lecture 
by Professor Chaim Rabin, Chairman of the 
Institute of Jewish Studies of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, topic: the background 
OF THE REVIVAL OF HEBREW. Sponsored and 
arranged by the Canadian Friends of the He- 
brew Univereity. 3:00 p.m. in the Leacock 
Council Room. 

meeting: Curriculum Review Commission at 
4:00 p.m. in Room 207, Dawson Hall. 

meeting: Graduate Faculty. 3:10 p.m. Mac- 
donald College, Room N.027. 



AGRICULTURE AS AN ADAPTIVE MECHANISM: A 
DISCUSSION AND REtTEW, by Professor F. Ikawa 
Smith, Department of Anthropology, McGillj 
4:00 p.m. in Leacock 738! 

meeting: Council (Faculty of Arts and 
Science), 3:30 p.m.. Arts Council Room. 

PUBLIC LECTURE ON CHRISTOPHER FRY: THE MAN 
AND HIS WORK by Mr. Michael MacOwah, who 
teaches at the National Theatre School. 8:15 
p.m. in the Leacock Council Room. 



NOVEMBER 28 TO DECEMBER 5 



Send notices of coming events, photographs, 
illustrations, etc., to M. Cowen, Information 
Office, Administration Building, Room 633, McGill 
(392-5301 , -5306). Deadline: Friday noon, a week 
before the issue in which the notice is to appear. 



TUESDAY—2 



FRIDAY--28 



LECTURE SERIES IN EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY: 

Dr. Vincent E. Guiliano7Dean, School of Infor- 
mation and Library Studies, State University of 
New York, Buffalo, NY, will speak on 

EDUCATIONAL MIND BLOWING— REPORT ON 
“knowledge , transfer” • MIXED MEDIA 

WORKSHOPS, 8:15' p.m.. Room H-635, Hall 
Building,' SGWU. 

/ . ■ ^ 

MCGILL FACULTY WIVES* BOOK DISCUSSION GROUP- 
will discuss ESCAPE FROM FREEDOM by Erich 
Fromm, at 8:00 p.m., 273 Stanley Ave„ St. 
Lambert, tel: 288-3968. 

meeting: Senate Committee on Collegial 
Studies, 4: 10 p.m. in the Arts Council Room. 

MONTREAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: Franz-Paul 
Decker, Music Director, presents. Handel’s 
masterpiece Messiah, Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier, < 
Place des Arts. 

research seminar: Department of Research in 
Anaesthwia presents studies on cerebellar 
TRANSMITTERS by Dr. L. Provini at 11:00 a;m., 
in the Pharmacology Demonstration Room 
(Room 1345), McIntyre Building. . 

THE ST. JAMES LITERARY SOCIETY will discUSS A 
NATIONAL ARTS CENTRE— FRANKENSTEIN OR 
BENEFACTOR? Lawrence Sabbath, free-l^ce 
writer on theatre, will speak, 8:15 p.m. in the 
Windsor Hotel. 



MCGILL FACULTY FRIDAYS: The Faculty of Music 
presents the Faculty Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Alexander Brott in a 
Mozart programme (soloist: Yuri Meyrowitz, 
piano), 8:30 p.m., Redpath Half, admission: 
free. 



THE HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP OF MONTREAL pres- 
ents an Interdenominational Panel Discussion, 
CAN ETHICS BE TAUoilT WITHOUT RELIGION? Mod- 
erator: Dr. Sam Rabinovitch; Catholic position: 
Dr. Thomas Francoeur; Protestant position: 
Rev. H.A. Batstone; Huihanist position: Mr. 
Ken Carr, Director Humanist Educational 
Programme; Dr. Ernest Poser, President of the 
Humanist Fellowship of Montreal. 8:30 p.m.. 
Room 26, Leacock Building. 

THE YELLOW DOOR COFFEE HOUSE: David Cohen 
(David Blue), 985 Sherbrooke St. West. 

THEORETICAL PHYSICS SEMINAR: The Department 
of Physics will have Professor R. Roskies, Yale 
University, who will speak on crossing 

CONSTRAINTS ON PARTIAL WAVE AMPLITUDES, at 

4:00 p.m. in Room OC 408, Macdonald 
Chemistry Building. 

ATHLETICS NIGHT: Highlights, Basketball (Car- 
leton at M^ill at 8: 15 p.m.), hockey (Carleton 
at McGill at 8:00 p.m.), wrestling match at 
7:30 p.m., and Intramural Riflery finals at 7:00 
p.m. in the Rifle Range. 

CENTAUR THEATRE COMPANY presents JOE EGG by 

Peter Nichols. To Sunday, at 8:30 p.m., 
453 St. Frangois Xavier Street, info: 878-1184. 

CENTRE FOR DEVELOPING AREA STUDIES: ProfeSSOr 

P. Meher, UBC, will speak on peasants, 
CREATION, AND PENSIONS, 3:00 p.m., Leacock 
109, everyone welcome. 



SATURDAY^29 



INTERNATIONAL 35: McGill Film Society will 
show CUL DE SAC directed by Roman Polanski 
(Britain 1966), 6:00, 8:15, and 10:30 p.m. in 
PSCA. ' 

VERDL Cinema de Repertoire showing benjamin 
(English sub-titles) starring Pierre Clementi 
and Catherine Deneuve. 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 
and 9:30 p.m., 5380, boul. St-Laurent. 



WEDNESDAY-^3 



DEPARTMENT GEOLOGICAL SCIENCE^’ , LECTURE: 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AND RESEARCH IN 
REMOTE-SENSING TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES APPLIED 
TO THE STUDY OF OUR PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

by Dr. J.D. Mollard, 1:00 p.m.. Room 304, 
McConnell Engineering Building. 



MCGILL FACULTY SEMINAR ON HUMAN ECOLOGY: 



Hedy Lamarr in Ecstasy, a McGill Film Society film. This film "discovered” Lamarr, and so can you, on Friday, 5 December,. 6:30 and 9 p. 






Centaur Theatre Compare production of Joe Egg, by Peter Nichols. Left to right: Bri: David Schurmami; Joe: 
Anne Brunet; Sheila: Victoria Mitchell. 



GUEST, lecture: McGill University School of 
Social Work has as their guest lecturer Dr. R.B. 
Splane, Director of General Welfare Services, 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 
His theme will be issues in welfare policy: 
THE FEDERAL PERSPECTIVE. 4:00 pim, Room 219, 
Leacock Building. 

HISTORIOGRAPHY COURSE; Professor M.J. Echen- 
berg speaks on history and antropology, 
7:00-8:00 p.m.. Room L15, Leacock Building. 

lecture; PHOTO-INTERPRETATION AND REMOTE 
SENSING. Th& Department of Geological 
Sciences present Dr. J. D, Mollard, P. Eng., 
who will give a research oriented lecture on 
recent developments and research in remote- 
sensing tools and techniques applied to the 
•study of our physical environment, 1:00 p.m. 
Room 304, McConnell Engineering Building. 
Dr. Mollard will also be giving a lecture 
on selected case-histories at Ecole Polytech- 
nique in Room B316 at 7:00 p.m. Enquiries: 
tel. 739-3451, Local 352. 

LOYOLA WEDNESDAY SILENT FILM SERIES presents 
STORM OVER ASIA or THE DESCENDANT OF GENGHIS 

KHAN, directed by Vsevolod Pudovkin (USSR 
1928), 8:30 p.m.. Smith Auditorium, Loyola, 
admission: 75<t. 

NATIONAL MUSEUMS WEDNESDAY EVENING 
LECTURE SERIES presents a lecture on vanishing 
NATIVE FRESHWATER MOLLUSCS, by Dr. W.J. 

Clench, Harvard University, 8:15 p.m. in the 
National Galkry Auditorium, Lome Building, 
Elgin at Slater, Ottawa. 

uEu ROi, a play by Alfred Jarry, directed by 
Hugh Nelson will be presented and sponsored 
by the English Department in cooperation with 
the Players’ Club, December 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
8:30 p.m., Moyse Hall. Tickets $1 for Dec. 3 
and 4, and $2 for Dec. 5 and 6 from the Union 
Box Office or by mail, payable in advance, 
from; Dr. John Ripley, Director of Drama, 
English Department, Arts Building, McGill, 
Montreal 110. 

SEMINAR IN mechanics: on internal aerodynam- 
ics of flow in turbomachinery, by Dr. J.F. 
Barrows (Head, Aerodynamics Division, Carri- 
er Research Centre), 4:00 p.m.. Room 226, 
McConnell Engineering Building: 

WEST INDIAN SOCIETY: Discussion Series on the 
Caribbean presents Denis Forsythe, Ph.D. Stu- 
dent in the Department of Sociology, who will 
talk on Frantz Fanon and his relevance to the 
Caribbean, 7:30 p.m., McGill Students’ Union, 
3480 McTavish St. • 

THURSDAY— 4 . 

EVENING seminar: The Department of Micro- 
biology, Macdonald College have as their 
speaker Dr. R.H. Haynes, Department of Biol- 
ogy, York University, Toronto who will speak 
on DNA repair in microorganisms. 8:00 p.m.. 
Room B-216, Biolo^ Building, Macdonald 
College. 

genetics departmental seminar on COMPUTER 

studies of genetics polymorphism by Dr. 
Christopher J. Wills, Wesleyan University 
(Middletown, Conn'), at 8:00 p.m. in Room 
N5/3B, Stewart Building. Interested persons 
are cordially invited to attend. 

meeting: Senate Academic Policy Committee 
at 2:30 p.m., in Room 609, Administration 
Building. 

POLYMER THURSDAYS: . Profcssor R. Simba, 
Case-Western Reserve University (Cleveland, 
Ohio), will speak on amorphous polymer solids 



at low temperatures, 4:30 p.m.. Room 10, Otto 
Maass Chemistry Building. 

FRIDAY— 5 

FACULTY FRIDAY CONCERT: Two onc-act operas 
directed by Edith and Luciano Della Pergola, 
LA pAzzia senile, by Adriano Banchieri, and 
l’heure espagnole, by Maurice Ravel; 8:30 
p.m., Redpath Hall, admission: free. 

FRIDAY night CINEMA, Showing ecstasy, direct- 
ed by Gustav Machaty (Czechoslovakia 1932), 
and starring Hedy Lamarr. Very controversial 
in its time; an erotic and seldom shown flick. 
6:30 and 9:00 p.m., in Leacock 132. 

HOMAGE TO HUMPHREY BOGART. Cinematheque 

Canadien presents at 7:30 p.m. black region 
directed by Archie Mayo (USA 1937), and at 
9:30 p.m. san quentin directed by Lloyd 
Bacon, (USA 1937). Bibliothfique Nationale’du 
Quebec, 1700 St-Denis, entree sud. 



THE plumbers’ BALL: If you are planning to 
attend the Plumbers’ Ball, to be held 30 Jan- 
uary 1970, 9:30 p.m. in the Hotel Bonaventure, 
buy your ticket now. Tickets go on sale- this 
week in the McConnell Building, only $14.50. 
Reservations, call Dave (739-5454), or Mike 
(481-8780). 

RADIO MCGILL' 



streetnoise every Friday midnight to 6 a.m. 
Saturday on CFQR-FM, 92,5 MHz; produced 
by Radio McGill. '' 
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pear to be explained in terms of pathologically 
hypersensitive “pain receptors.” 

Professor Melzack favours the “gate control” 
theory of pain which he. and Dr. P. D. Wall 
suggested a few years ago. He feels thaf large- 
fibre activity inhibits or slows down the pain 
stimulus while small-fibres more readily tran- 
smit pain stimuli. The gate theory in essence 
is this: Large fibres inhibit, while all small 
fibres from viscera, muscle, as well as the skin, 
facilitate the input of stimuli. He says this 
theory fits well with the discovery that in many 
forms of neuropathy associated with pain there 
is a destruction or pathological change in the 
large, myelinated fibres. This destruction would 
tend to open the.gate and enhance the strength 
of the stimuli. 

The traditional theory of pain stimuli trans- 
.mission does not take into consideration that 
pain is not merely a sensation but also a posi- 
tive, motivating and driving force. 



NEWS BRIEFS 



Appointments 

The Faculty of Dentistry h^ announced the 
recent implementation of four appointments. 
They are: 

Dr. Joan deVries as associate professor of 
Microbiology. Dr. deVries is a McGill medical 
graduate and the former director of the De- 
partment of Microbiology at the Montreal 
General Hospital. She recently returned from 
the Netherlands where she held a raearch ap- 
pointment with the Medical Faculty -in Rot- 
terdam. i 

pr. R. F. Harvey, as Associate Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Periodontics. 
Dr. Harvey has taught part-time in the Faculty 
since 1946, and has been Acting Chairman of 
the Department he will now head since 1967. 

Dr. W. J. Johnston, as Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of Endodontics, and 
as Director of the New Plastic Reconstruction 
Unit. Dr. Johnston has taught part-time in the 
department since 1938. 

Dr. William D. Sanders, as Assistant Professor 
and Chairman of Dental Anatomy and Tech- 
nics, and as Co-ordinator of- Pre-Glinical 
Teaching. He was formerly associated with the 
McGill Apartment of Restorative Dentistry. 

Leacock Centennial 

“Whenever a part of the earth contains a 
sufficient number of people to need stamps,' the 
people all get together and join in forming a 
government, the purpose of which, is to issue 
stamps.” So said the late Canadian humorist 
Stephen Leacock. 

Leacock was for 35 years a teacher at Mon- 
treal’s McGill University. On November 12, a 
celebration of the centennial of his birth, with 
a ceremony centred aroimd a new Leacock 
commemorative stamp, was begun. 

As Ken Conoley, News Editor and stamp 
columnist for The Montreal^ Star points out, “we 
can oiily guess about his reactions to the news 
that he himsdf will secure philatelic immortal- 
ity.” 

On the first day of issue of the multico- 
lore<i 6<( stamp, Canada’s Postmaster General, 
Eric Kierans, received from McGill’s Chancel- 
lor Howard Ross a special enlarged version of 
the first day cover. The presentation took place 
in the L^cock 'Room of the University’s 
McLennan Library, where McGill’s Leacock 
collection is housed. 

- Leacock, whos^ writings include Sunshine 
Sketches of a Little Town, Nonsense Novels, and 
Too Much College, as well as serious works in 
Economics and Political Science, taught at 
McGill from 1901 to 1936. He b^an as a 
special lecturer in Economics and Political 
&ience and rose to the chairmanship of the 
department. 

When he was retired in 1936, he smd he 
would refrain from making a comment about 
the Board of Govenrars’ dedsion because “I 
have all eternity to shout it down at them.” 

McGill’s Graduates’ Society has mailed the 
first day cover to its ■ members, enclosing a 
boddet of Leacock quotes titled “Laughter by 
Leacock,” which has been specially prepared 
by the University’s Fund Goimdl. The Gradu- 
ates’ Sodety is also planning talks on Leacock 
and his works at Sodety functions during the 
year, as well as campus dchibits. 

Another organization which will celebrate 
the centeimial is the Leacock Assodates, com- 
posed of people interested in Leacock’s works 
and based in Orillia, in that area of Ontario 
he is said to have written of in Sunshine Sketches. 



ASUS continued from page 6 
resigned in the past month in protest over 
certain existing procedures in the University. 
(See Reporter, October 3, 1969.) 
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The Alice Davis Hitchcock Book Award for 
1969 has been conferred on Peter Collins, profes- 
sor of architecture at McGill, by the Society 
of Architectural Historians of Great Britain. 

The award was for his book Changing Ideals 
in Modem Architecture (McGill University Press) 
which was first published in 1965. In 1967 it 
was translated into Japanese. The award was 
"made in recognition of the book’s “outstanding 
contribution to the literature of architectural 
history,” 

Professor Collins has taught at McGill since 
1956, having cx>me- from appointments at 
Manchester and Yale Universiti^. He has been 
a Visiting Professor at Smith College, Cam- 
bridge University, and the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). He has published widely in 
various architectural periodicals in North 
American and England and he is the author 
of another book. Concrete, the Vision of a New 
Architecture, which came out in 1959 and was 
published in an Italian edition in 1965. 

Wiliiam G. Demos, former Research Fellow 
in the McGill Centre for Developing Area 
Studies, has been appointed Secretary-General 
of the Caribbean Free-Trade Asscx:iation 
(CARIFTA). Mr. Demas, who has been Eco- 
nomic Adviser to the Prime Minister of Trini- 
dad and Tobago, will take up hik new post 
in December, 1969. 

Leon E. St. Pierre, professor of polymer chem- 
istry at McGill, has been appointed a director 
of the Plastics Education Foundation. Professor 
St. Pierre has been oiie of those most instru- 
mental in establishing McGill’s Department of 
Chemistry in the forefront of polymer research 
in North America. 

At a symposium on pain held during the 
October assembly in New York of the 9th 
International Congress of Neurology, Dr. Ronald 
Melzack, McGill. Department of Psychology, 
stated that he believes the traditional concept 
of pain involving a direct, straight-through 
neural transmission system is no longer accept- 
able. Many types of pain, he said, do not ap- 
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The McGill Reporter has no editorial prejudice. 
It is open to contributions frotn anyone on any 
subject, and is res^hsible for presenting, con- 
currently or serially, a balance between points 
of view. 
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